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first on the grounds that it 'contravened the orders of the House3,
the second for the reason that it might 'destroy property'.
With the rejection of these measures came the final abandon-
ment of any attempt on the part of the government to legislate
on behalf of the peasantry. The Major-Generals distinguished
themselves by making what is also the last recorded attempt in
the counties to bridle the activities of landlords. Enclosure was
proceeding particularly rapidly in the midlands, and in Leices-
tershire, one of the counties most affected, the peasants found a
spokesman in the Rev. Mr. Moore of Shearsby. Possibly as the
result of information furnished by him Major-General Whalley
took some action in Leicestershire on behalf of the peasants,
and wrote to the Protector that the question of enclosure needed
investigation in the whole group of midland counties.

Neither Major-General Whalley nor Moore, with his denun-
ciations of self-seeking landlords, represents the successful and
growing forces of the time. Moore's language and attitude are
reminiscent of Latimer, and Latimer had preached to deaf
ears a century before. The Leicestershire minister, speaking with
a conviction born of personal experience, describes the misery
and depopulation which he has witnessed in his own county
and appeals to landlords to reform their conduct in the light
of Christian principles. 'Thou must look whether thou hast
right in the Court of Conscience as well as in the Court of Law.
Whether thou hast right in the Consistory of God as well as in
the Common-pleas of men. What, mayst thou do with thine
own what thou listest? No; thou must do what God would
have thee to do with it.' Such exhortations awoke little or no
response. Far more in tune with current theory and practice
was the doctrine of Joseph Lee, another minister of the Gospel
who wrote on enclosure. In his Vindication of a Regulated En-
closure, he upholds the right of every man to do the best he can
for himself. 'May not everyone lawfully put his commodity to
the best advantages provided he do it without prejudice to
others? Do not all tradesmen lust to lay out their money upon
such wares as will be most advantageous to themselves? Have
not landholders as much reason, and may they not with as good